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A study was undertaken of organization development 
(OD) programs, from the point of view of the organization members who 
plan and conduct them, to gain information for meaningful pianning by 
the American Society for Training and Development (ASTD) . A 
questionnaire was returned by 103 of 450 randomly selected OD 
practitioners. Most respondents had educational training of seventeen 
or more years (79%) , hcd backgrounds in social science or business 
(75%) , and had some type of "group" training. Most were not full-time 
OD practitioners. Respondents selected Bechard's definition of OD as 
raost acceptable and chose five major thrust areas. In measuring OD 
processes, the survey questionnaire feedback received support, 
disenchantment was evidenced with T-groups and Leadership Labs, and 
MBO was advocated by a majority of the respondents. Over 75% stated 
they have "measured" their OD efforts, relying heavily on highly 
subjective methods. Other data collected related to the respondents' 
professional interests an^d their attitudes toward ASTD--OD Division. 
Implications were that since most are part-time OD practitioners, 
they do not have time to keep abreast of OD publications and are less 
interested in theory than "how to do it" information. (SC) 
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CHARACTERISTICS AND PROFESSIONAL CONCERNS 
OF ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT PRACTITIONERS 

M 

When the elected officers of the ASTD's Organization Development 
Division for 1972 met to plan its goals for the year, we^ realized we 
lacked a data base on divisional membership that would enable us to 
conduct meaningful planning. This lack was considered especially 
serious- to us because part of the ethic of OD is to act and plan actions 
based upon data rather than to act without knowledge of human resources 
and their desires and aspirations for the organizations of which they 
are members. 

We decided to gather data as soon as possible — and certainly prior 
to the annual program planning phase in order to reduce the knowledge 
gap. This article reports on our findings. To o\xr knowledge, it is the 
first study ever completed which provides data on the characteristics 
and I'^rofessional orientations of organizational development practitioners. 
We hope that our sharing of the results of the study will help OD people 
obtain a better understanding than exists at present of the field and 
individuals working in it. 

'J?he instrument used to gather data on OD practitioners was developed 
by Skjervheim and slightly modified by Patten and Shook. It consisted 
of two parts: one focusing on the organizational location, function, and 
background of the respondent; and the second, on his conceptions of OD, 
professional interests, and his attitude toward the work of the ASTD-OD 
Division . 

A random sample of 50 percent of the 900 plus members of the ASTD-OD 
Division as of July, 1972, was sent the questionnaire. This yielded 103 
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responses. We had hoped for a higher rate of return. But even without 
it, ve have some useful data we never had before; and it is worth reporting 
The remainder of this report summarizes our findings-, interprets them, 
and indicates their significance for planning to meet the professional 
needs of OD practitioners. 

General Itnf ormation About the Survey Respondents 

The survey participants were asked a series of questions about their 
workj educational and training backgrounds, and other general informational 
items t^^ught to be relevant about OD practitioners. The major purpose 
of these questions was to gather information concerning what type of people 
make up the OD Division. The data can be used in structuring the Division* 
programming efforts towajrd the background and experiences of '-the members. 
The f>espondent 's Industrial Representation 

The survey participants were asked in what industiy they worked. If 
they vrere consultants external to a firm, school, or agency, they were 
asked to indicate the industry or industries with which they spent the 
most time. Listed were 26 industry classifications including both manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing industries which are shown in Table 1. 
All tut six of the listed industries were represented among our respondents 
The manufacturing and nonmanuf acturing classifications were represented by 
h3 and 56 percent of the respondents respect ively. 

The respondents also represent' organizations with work forces ranging 
from below 500 to over 100,000 employees. A fairly even distribution was 
obtained for organizations up to 50,000 employees, with only four persons 
working in organizations beyond that figure. 



Thus, it appears that while representing only a small portion of the 
ASTD-OD Division 5 the questionnaires received do represent a good cross- 
section of OD managers and specialists working in organizations at the 
present time. 

The Respondent's Preparatio n and Training 

If the respondents are at all representative of the OD-Division mem- 
bership > we are dealing with a highly educated group. Considering years 
of formal education, 79 percent of the respondents said they had 17 or 
more years of education. Twenty-one percent have been in school for over 
21 years. These individuals most probably have a Ph.D.^^o;^..-e±dle to it. 
This is a significant finding, especially for the design of seminars and 
the conduct of other Divisional work. 

The majority {62%) of major fields of study reported for the highest 
educational level attained by the respondent , whether that be at the 
Bachelor's, Master's, or Ph.D. level for him, turned out to be about evenly 
divided between psychology and business and economics. The next most 
represented major was education - at 13 percent. Thus, the practice of 
organizational development seems to attract individuals from both social 
science and business-oriented backgrounds. 

In addition to formal education in preparation for OD work, there 
was a general trend toward respondents' having some type of "group" train- 
ing, i.e. group therapy, s'=^nsitivity training, team building, etc. In 
fact, participation in this type of training was mentioned often by re- 
spondents as the starting point in their OD careers. For others, it was 
emphasized as a type of special training which they received later in 



Table 1 



Percent of Respondents Working in Each of Twenty-Six 
Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 



Manufacturing 



01 



02% Food and kindred products 

00 Transportation equipment 

01 Electrical machinery 
Nonelectrical machinery 
Apparel and related products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Printing and publishing 



04 



01 



02 



01 



01 Textile mill products 



06 



Chemicals and allied products 



00 



00 



06% Paper and allied products 
02 Stone, clay, and glass 
Lumber and wood products 
Rubber and plastic products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Leather and leather products 
Instruments and related products 
Petroleum and coal products 



02 



00 



03 



04 



00 Tobacco products 



Nonmanufacturing 

02 Retail and wholesale trade 00 

08 Government 01 

17 Services and miscellaneous 14 

15 Transportation and public 
ut Llities 



Contract construction 
Mining 

Finance, insurance, and real 
estate 
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their careers and found useful. There appears to be no other coramon 
preparation for OD work; and ths membership represents a mixture of 
many different backgrounds and dispositions, 
Intra-Qrganization Information 

Within their respective organizations', most of the respondents 
are not full-time OD practitioners. Sixty-six percent said that OD 
vork maJkes up less than yO percent of their total work effort. In 
addition, 31 percent indicated that no one in their organization prac- 
ticed OD work more than 50 percent of their time. Yet, there is a 
sizea^ble number of members practicing OD nearly full-time, with 21 per- 
cent of -the respondents indicating that they spent over 76 percent of 
their time in organizational development efforts. These are important 
findings which should be recognized when planning OD Divisional functions. 

As expected, the majority of the respondents (77^) indicated that 
they were employed primarily in a staff position. The remaining were 
spread among private consultants (10%) ^ line positions (08^) , and uni- 
versity faculty or administrators (05^). A few of the respondents 
indicated that they occupied two positions, usually one being an inter- 
nal staff position and the other an external consultant to some other 
organization. 

Using the organizational levels presented in Table 2, the' following 

two related questions were asked concerning the respondents* positions. 

in their orgajiizations and where they performed OD work. 

° Within your firm's/agency's salary structure or on its organization 
chart, at what level is your position? . If you are an external con- 
sultant, skip this question. 

° Irrespective of official levels at which you or other OD people 
in yoiar organization may be placed for pay purposes, at what levels 
Q do you (aind your^'staff if you have one) spend most of your or their 
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working time. Circle those levels where you and your staff spend 
most of your time; and if more than one, indicate the percent of 
time spent in a typical year. If an external consultant, in- 
dicate the levels or management with which you work in the same 
maxiner. 

As indicated in Table 2^ most of the respondents are in positions 
at or near the fourth level of management in their organizations, with 
the average being U,5. 

A restriction placed on the data and on its interpretation is that 
ve do not know how many levels of management there are in each organiza- 
tion and whether the firm was organized as a conglomerate or on a more 
traditional decentralized corporate headqiuarters , division, and plant 
basis. However, the size of the organizations represented offered some 
useful information. 

Close inspection revealed that over 6l percent of the respondents 
represented organizations employing 2,000 persons* or more. For organiza- 
tions of those sizes, the four levels of management would by no means 
l:-e unusual. In fact, it would be unusual to have only four such levels. 
Therefore, it may be speculated that many of the ASTD-OD -memb>ers repre- 
sented in the survey held at least middle-management positions. 

Most of the respondents said that they spent their OD working timo 
at several different organizational levels. However, as indicated in 
Table 2, they spent most of their time at about the same or slightly 
"c-elow their own organizational level. The average in this case was ^-T- 
A Pearson Product Moment Correlation between position level and work- 
ing level was found to be a significant .29- 



Tabl£2 



The Number of Respondents at Each Organizational Level and the Level 
at Which They Spend Most of Their Working Time 

Where Most 

Position in Working Time 

Organization is Spent 



00 Board of Directors 00 

03 Chief Executive Officer 02 

17 " Next level of management or staff 17 

34 Next level of management or staff 25 

12 Next level of management or staff 22 

13 Next level of management or staff 15 
06 Next level of management or staff 07 
02 Next level of management or staff 01 

00 Next level of management or staff 01 

01 Nonexempt, non-management 01 
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This is not to say that no respondent spends time working at organ- 
izational levels higher than his own position,' In fact, 21 percent in- 
dlci.ued that they spent the greatest portion of their time at those 
levels. Several respondents indicated that they spent at least 10 per- 
cent of their time at higher levels. 

Since a sizeable number spend virtually no time at organizational 
levels above their own, one wonders how a total OD effort which would affect 
a large-scale organization at the highest managerial levels can be imple- 
mented. This disparity may indicate a real unmet training need for Divi- 
sional membership. 

As mentioned before, the majority of respondents are in staff posi- 
tions. Traditionally, compared to top line positions these are relatively 
uow power positions within organizations. To affect change or introduce 
OD concepts up the line > the methods. or approaches used by successful 
practitioners in selling OD to upper management may need to be more fully 
shared among the ASTD-OD membership. Training sessions on "selling" in 
the sense of how to be intra-organizationally influential would thus prob- 
ably draw high enrollments. The challenge would be in structuring a useful 
program. 

Salary Level for OD Practitioners 

Three questions were asked to obtain the respondents * estimates of 
compensation provided to OD practitioners. Two of the questions were some- 
what related. They were: 

° What do you think is an appropriate total annual amount of dollar 
compensation (salary plus bonuses, if any) for an experienced, 
well-trained OD practitioner with an acceptable reputation today 
in an organization similar to yours? 

O 
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^ What is or what would you estimate to be the total annual amount 
of compensation (salary plus bonuses, if any) paid to your 'firm's/ 
agency's top OD practitioner? 

In general, OD practitioners appear to be a well-paid group. The 

compensation of an experienced and well-trained person was estimated to 

be between $15,000 to over $30,000 and averaged around $25,000. Within 

their own organizations, the top OD practitioner was being paid at an 

average of about $23,000. These data would suggest there is possibly a 

pay problem in compensating OD practitioners. Either the respondents 

felt that their top OD practitioner is not as experienced ajnd well-trained 

as others in the field, or there is a perceived ^ay problem in their own 

organization. 

The third salary question dealt with compensation for OD consultants. 

The survey pai'ticipants were asked: 

° In your view and experience, how much does a qualified, external 
OD consultant with an acceptable reputat^^n require per day (ex- 
clusive of expenses) for his services? 

There was a wide variety of opinions among the 85 persons who answered 

this question. Since consultants are very often used at one time or 

another in an organization's CD efforts. Table 3 nharts the results in 

$100 intervals. As can be seen, OD consultants are about as expensive 

as management consultants generally, averaging more than $300 per day. 

This should prove to be useful information to the membership in their 

dealings with OD consultants. 

OD Concepts Held and Practiced the Resp^ondents 

Although the total organizational development concept is in a 
relatively infant stage, much has been written and several schools of 
thought have evolved. Yet, beyond the academiciaas and a few prolific 
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consultants, little is known about the thoughts of the many OD prac- 
titioners in the "business conuflUnity. Therefore, we asked the survey 
participants several questions concerning their definition :'f OD, its 
thrust, the processes and techniques which they are using in OD, and 
certain related topics. It was our purpose to find out what is being 
absorbed and used by the membership. The data can also be used to 
identify training needs and to structure the training around the gen- 
eral orientations of the membership. 
ob Definitions 

Several definitions of Organizational Development have found their 
vay into the literature. The survey participants were given a repre- 
sentative sample of twelve basic definitions and were asked to check 
one or more which was acceptable to them. The following are the defin- 
itions provided. They are presented here in the order chosen by the 
respondents as acceptable to them. In front of each definition is the 
percentage of respondents choosing that definition. 

^5% "An effort (a) planned, (b) organization-wide, (c) managed 
from the top, to (d) increase organization effectiveness 
and health through (e) planned interventions in the organ- 
ization's "processes", using behavioral-science knowledge." 
(Beckhard)3 

32% "Ways to change the organization from its current state to a 
better-developed state. .. involving systems analysis and the 
development of the interfaces between organization-environment, 
group-group, individual-organization, and person-person. . . 
outside consultants can provide new approaches and tools from 
time to time, but in the final analysis the capacity for OD ^ 
must reside inside the organization." (Lawrence and Lorsch) 

30% "A systematic way of inducing change: (a) based on a struc- 
tural model for thinking (the ideal versus the actual): (b) 
progressing in a programmatic sequence of steps from indiv- 
idual learning to organization application; (c) focused upon 
those silent and often negative attributes of culture which 



Table 3 



What the Respondents Pelt OD Consultants 
Should Be Paid Per Day 



30% 



25 - 



20 - 



15 - 



10 - 



05 - 




$100 $200 $300 $1+00 $500 $600 $700 
Compensation for OD Consultants 
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dictate actions that so frequently contraxiict business logic; 
(d) with emphasis on confronting and resolving conflict as 
a prerequisite to valid problem solving; (e) and employing a 
variety of techniques of organizational study and self-learning 
to bring about needed change." (Blake and Mouton)^ 

"a response to change, a complex educational strategy intended 
to change beliefs, attitudes, values, and structure of organ- 
izations so that they can better adapt to nev technologies, 
markets, and challenges, and the dizzying rate of change itself." 
Examples might be "Team Development, Intergroup conflicts. Con- 
frontation meetings, and data feedback." (Bennis)^ 

"An approach to organization problems that places primary em- 
phasis on behavioral or people activities in attempting to - 
integrate the informal and formal organizations for corporate 
effectiveness . " ( Glueck)''' 

"a planned process of cultural change, .. consisting of two 
phases • (a) diagnosis and (b) intervention. " ( Burke )^ 

"An evolving collection of philosophies, concepts, and techniques 
which aims at the improvement of organization performance by 
changing the social systems men use to collaborate. Changes may 
be directed at individuals, dyads, groups, inter-groups, formal 
structures or cultures." (Vaill)9 

"An approach to the management of organizations that recognizes 
human interpersonal (interactional) process as well as formal 
structure and content as. important and legitimate subject matter 
to be examined; and (a) a set of methods to address the above 
(Behavioral Science Technology); and (b) an organization that 
seriously and purposefully attends to the humanness of the 
people who work within." ( Herman )-^^ 

"The engineering side of behavioral science as applied to organ- 
izations. . .comprising group centered methodology .. .to improve 
the performance of human organizations ... involving diagnosis 
of the problems/opportunities/needed changes and action or inter- 
vention to bring about the necessary changes." (Mayer )ll 

"A total organizational effort to improve team effectiveness — 
decision-making processes in particular — in collaboration with 
behavioral scientist consultants .emphasizing team and goal 
effectiveness." (French) 12 

"The basic components are manager selection, personnel develop- 
ment, common underst?inding of the organization of work, manage- 
ment methods of planning, directing, and controlling work, and 
improved interpersonal relations and communications." (Goodacre) 
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10^ "A planned organization-wide kind of program. . .its component 
parts are usually activities which the consultant carries out 
with individuals or small groups." (Schein)l^ 

As shown above, Beckhard's definition was chosen over the others by 
a rather significant margin. In part, this may be due to Beckhard's 
exposure in ASTD circles through the ASTD-produced film, the "Raymond 
Case", in which he played a major role. We do not mean to take any 
credit away from Mr. Beckhard. As will be shown later, he is a highly 
recommended author by the survey respondents. 

The popularity of Beckhard's definition may be attributed to its 
completenea^and simplicity. It appeals to those holding allegiance to 
any one of several OD processes and techniques, for none is emphasized 
or rejected, unlike those definitions least chosen. In reviewing the 
other definitions provided, Beckhard's appears to be a solid siirmnary. 

In addition to the above definitions, several respondents provided 
their own. All of them have merit and several, in the opinion of the 
writers, are quite good. Those definitions are supplied for the infor- 
mation of the membership and can be found in Appendix A. 

The definitions provided in 'the survey, plus those added by the 
respondents, expose the reader to a good cross-section of OD thought. 
They should also prove useful as resource indicators for authors having 
similar dispositions as the readers' own. 
OD Thrust 

The survey participants were provided with a list of l8 examples 
of possible OD areas of thrust or program emphasis in organizations. 
They were asked to mark in what areas they thought the five highest 



priorities should he placed. The full list of l8 OL thrusts caa he found 

in Appendix B. The five most often chosen areas of major OD -thrusts are 

presented helov in their general order of priority, 

° Building mutual trust and confidence vertically, horizontally, 
and diagonally, 

^ Changing the organizational climate in your employing organiza- 
tion — from ^^Point A" (where they are) to "Point B*' (where they 
should he ) . 

^ Promoting orientation to operating hy goals and ohjectives (i.e., 
MBO or the equivalent). . ^^.^^ . 

° Reducing tensions, anxieties, harriers to communications at all 
levels. 

° Promoting optimum use of individual contrihutions heretofore under- 
utilized* 

As may "be "expected, these areas of major OD thrust fit closely with 
the standard OD definitions provided ahove. It may he interesting to 
note that they seem to he a good mixture of using and apj)lying: (a) 
hehavioral science knowledge — huildi'ng trust, reducing tensions, and op- 
timum use of individual contributions; (h) management ^ strategy-amoving 
from Point A to Point B; and (c) a specific OD process — MBO. Looking at 
them from another perspective, they range from the covert social-emotional 
level to the very overt rational level of dealing with organizations. 

Several respondents provided their own ideas concerning \^here the 
major OD thrusts should he placed. These are provided in Appendix B 
along with the ones provided in the survey. 
OD Processes and Techniques 

Tahle h indicates what processes and techniques the responcj'ents 
found to he-^ of significant value to them in their OD efforts. The re- 
sults appear to corroborate the earlier results of the OD thrust and 
follow closely with the standard OD definitions, i.e. using hehavioral 



science knowledge in processes and techniques to affect change. 

The results, however, bring out some interesting information not 
readily found in the literature. First is that there is an apparent 
disenchantment with T-groups and Leadership Labs. It was only a few 
years ago that one could hardly talk of OD without also speaking of 
T-Woups. T-groups were the main behavioral science process in OD. 
f Now we find it coming in a poor tenth place among the 11 other available 
processes mentioned. The lack of enthusiasm for nonverbal exercises 
(mentioned as the least-preferred OD ^^technique" in Table U) is a fur- 
ther indication of the change that has taken place in conceptions of 
the OD field in recent years . 

Another interesting result was that the survey questionnaire/ 
feedback process received so much support. This process has generally 
been played down by the OD academicians in favor of the more Fjcial- 
emotional processes such as team building, currently ackno^.ledged to be 
a favorite among the respondents. This may be an indication of a posi- 
tive link between traditional personnel activities which have used atti- 
tude survey questionnaires and newer OD concepts exemplified in the 
feedback process. 

The general advocacy of MBO processes by the respondents is another 
interesting finding, for MBO has only recently been integrated in the 
literature of OD. Yet, the majority of respondents said they are using 
MBO in their OD work. A further shortcoming in MBO-OD linkage may 
be indicated by the fact that few of the respondents were doing much of 



Table 4 

Percent of Respondents V/ho Chose the Process or Technique 
As Being of Significant Value to Them in Their OD Efforts 



Processes 



495^ 

53 

42 

19 
30 

37 



Survey q\iestionnaire/f eedback 
Third party consultation 
S eminars , "ret re at s" 
T-Groups, Leadership Labs 
Motivation training 
Planned intervention( s) 



43 

24 

58 

66 
17 



Involving severe levels 
simultaneously in training 
programs 

Grid systems and theory 

Promoting management by 
objectives 

Team building programs 
Job enlargement activities 



77 

49 
17 

40 



Techniques 

Paper/pencil exe:^ises/instru- 26 
ments 

7 

Problem analysis, systematic 
development of group solution(s) 17 

Conducting group self -appraisals 

Being instrumental in revamp- 34 
ing of organization's compen- 
sation system 

Being instrumental in revamp- 36 
ing of organization's perf. 
review system 



Use of audio-visual media 

Nonverbal exercises 

(Jetting involved in the 
selection and hiring of 
top management people 

Evaluation of key people, 
policies, procedures, pro- 



grams, 



effectiveness 



Developing performance cri- 
teria related to job speci- 
fications for key managerial 
personnel in the firm 
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anything with their organization's compensation system. The lack of 
this important link to the reward/punishment system may be very detri- 
mental to the OD/MBO programs in general and may indicate a .gap in OD 
training which perhaps should be covered by the ASTD-OD Division. -^5 

Finally, the results indicate that, while group processes and 
techniques are emphasized by OD practitioners, the individual and his 
effectiveness is still a prime target in the OD effort. This is also 
evident in the OD thrusts and definitions. In fact, t^Te OD thrusts 
added by the respondents ' individual concerns had a slight edge over 
group concerns. Perhaps many J^TD-OD members need exposures educationally 
to the differences between individual development and organizational 
deve/^opment . These concepts appear confused in the minds of our members 
and deserve clarification. 
Measuring OD Results- 

• Over 75 percent of the respondents said they have "measured" their 
OD efforts. The majority of respondents who measured their OD efforts 
indicated that they rely heavily on highly subjective methods, such as 
internal observation by themselves or their staffs (71^) and participants' 
verbal evfe,luations (65^)* However, 57 percent did indicate the use of 
some type of questionnaire. 

Althv-ugh some o£^ the respondents were attempting to measure the 
results of . their OD efforts in terms of performance criteria, there seems 
to be a general lack of sophistication in this area. A few mentioned 
using profit and loss statements, indicators of productivity, turnover, 
and cost re'duction^. But little is known about how they were linked to 
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the OD effort, whether control groups were used, or whether other impor- 
tant information needed to assess their validity was obtained. 

An additional corament on whether OD practitioners are effective in 
terms of measuring results of their work might be useful. In recent 
years (and probably somewhat stimulated by a lagging econcSmy), we have 
seen increasing industrial and governmental use of performance measures 
variously called "performance indicators*^ "performance criteria", "cost 
effectiveness measures", "bottom-line tests", and so forth. We have seen 
these kinds of measures (some simple, some complex composites) comiog out 
of the treasurer and controller functions in organizations, from marketing 
departments occasionally, and sometimes from work measurement and personnel 
departments. These measures have been advocated and supported largely by 
individuals whose backgrounds have included graduate business school. 
While OD people are starting to look at such measures, and seem to be 
applying labels such as "hard" measures versus "soft" measures to them, 
it vould appear that the typical OD practitioner is somewhat behind some 
of his managerial peers in other portions of the organization in respect 
to measurement. While speculative, it is hoped OD practitioners will 
learn^ to understand and use already existing performance measures rather 
than become subject to the "NIH" (not invented here) phenomenon which so 
frequently occurs between staff people in organizations. 
External Forces Influencing OD Efforts 

The survey participants were provided with a list of six external 
factors which may influence their OD efforts and were asked to place them 
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in order of greatest influence. Belov are listed the six factors in 
order of their perceived influence. 

^ Historical development of the firm/agency. 

° Type of agency* 

° Cultural changes in the society. 

^ Type of financial, structure (egs., proprietorship, partnership, 
corporation, conglomerate, government, etc.) 

° Customer base(s) (i.e., individual, company, or government agency). 

^ Type" of market structure. 

Several of the respondents added other factors. However, they were 
inclined to concentrate primarily on influences within the firm or agency. 
Representative examples include: management style, attitude and quality 
of top leadership, and profitability of the organization. A few did men- 
tion factors external to the firm, such as federal and/or state laws (e.g. 
Occupational Safety and Health Act) technological change, and external- 
support systems, including NTL Institute for Applied Behavioral Science 
CNTL-IABS), and consultants. 

Sources of OD Information 

Nine periodicals were listed which generally contain some information 
concerning Organizational Development research and current efforts. The 
respondents were supposed to place them in order of usefulness in pro- 
viding information on the "state of the art" in OD. However, only three 
periodicals were read by more than 50 percent of the respondents. Those 
were ASTD *s Training and Development Journal , the Journal of Applied Be- 
havioral Science , and the Harvard Business Review, 
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Apparently, the respondents: (a) do not have access to all of the 
periodicals; (b) prefer to limit their reading to a few periodicals; 
or (c) do not have time to read nine periodicals, or in some cases even 
read one! It should be remembered that as practitioners, which the maj- 
ority are, they have obligations to their individual organizations for 
an exhausting part of the day, unlike academicians whose obligations 

'i? 

most likely include continually keeping abreast of the field. Further- 
more, as reported above, OD work is a full-time job for only a very few 
respondents. Most need to keep current on other aspects of their work. 

For the interest of readers, the remaining six periodicals which 
were listed as possible sources of information are: Personnel Admin- 
istration , Personnel Journal , Personnel , Public Personnel Review , Cali- 
fornia Management Review , and Training in Business and Industry . In 
addition, the respondents added eight of their own, including Innovation , 
Lo ng Range Planning , the Conference Board Record , Human Behavior , OD 
Practitioner (NTL-IABS) , Psychology Today , Administrative Science Quar- 
terly , and Business Week . 

The respondents listed many books which they found useful sources. 
By far, the most often mentioned were those in the Add i son-Wesley Series 
on Organizational Development 

Several ASTD functions were also deemed impoi^tant as sources of OD 
information. The National Conference sessions were specified as useful 
sources by several of the respondents. Other ASTD functions most often 
mentioned were chapter meetings, ASTD-OD workshops, the Team Building 
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Institute, the Raymond Case, and general OD Division materials provided 
to the membership. 

Other functions specified hy two or more of the respondents as 
helping them keep up with the "state of the art" were NTL-IABS OD net- 
work meetings, various programs of NTL-IABS, and certain AMA courses. 

Finally, a list of h3 authors in the field of Organizational Dev- 
elopment and Personnel Management was provided. The survey psirticipants 
were asked if they had road any materials written by the particular 
author and if they would recommend him or her to others. Their responses 

are shown in Table 5« As expected, people such as Herzberg,'^''' Maslow,"^^ 
19 

and McGregor ^ are both highly -read and recommended. However, the 
writers believe that the usefulness of this table is in the presentation 
of innovative authors who are not widely read yet but are highly recom- 
mended by those who have read them to the general membership. For instanc 

20 

Luft was only read by 21 of the respondents, yet 91 percent found the 

PI 

reading enjoyable and worthwhile. Another good example would be Vaill , 
with only 22 having read his works and 86 percent reoommending him to 
others. Thus, by reading only the well-known authors in the field, some 
of us may be missing the boat. 

Respondents' Comments on the ASTD-OD Division 
The respondents were asked to complete five sentences concerning 
the ASTD-OD Division. The following are the sentences and a summary of 
the respondents ' comments , 

wish the ASTD-OD Division would start... 



Most of the comments centered around communicating information 
about OD and the state of the art. There appears to be a need for 
disseminating information on two levels. 

. The first level is for newcomers to the field. Communication is 
needed here of basic information about "just what is OD" and the 
various approaches to OD in use today. Several suggestions were put 
forth to meet this need. One often repeated suggestion was for trainers 
to be' of fered a course on basic OD at least once a year. New members 
could then be exposed to the several schools of thought in the area and 
participate in OD exercises. One respondent suggested having a tape 
library which could be used on an individual learning basis. Finally , 
it was suggested that the ASTD should compile a bibliography of sources 
of information on OD. This, of course, could not only be used for be- 
ginners but also for all members interested in broadening their knnsfc.. 
ledge about OD efforts . 

The membership more familiar with OD concepts would like to see 

ft 

more information-sharing aanong ASTD-OD members aboi^t OD efforts. Sev- 
eral persons commented that they were, no longer interested in the 
theoretical basis for OD processes and techniques. Instead, they want 
more practical information. It was suggested by some that the OD Divi- 
sion should publish a newsletter or distribute literature concerning 
actual OD efforts underway. Members could share their approaches to 
problems and their successes and failures. Critiques of OD applications 
would also be useful. 

The idea of sharing more information about actual experiences among 
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the membership was a common theme. It was suggested that ASTD meetings 
include special sessions for this purpose. Again the purpose would be to 
share: (a) what worked and did not work for them; (b) critiques; and 
(c) measurement tools- 

The respondents, in keeping with a practical approach to their 
needs 5 also requested more "how to" sessions, i.e. train the trainer. 
They would not only like to know about new techniques but also the 
actual "nuts and bolts" of how to carry them out. 

In maintaining the theme of members' helping each other, it was 
suggested that the OD Division develop a Human Resource Accounting Sys- 
tem. Such a system could be used to draw on the membership for needed 
information, to bring together those with common interests, to help in 
planning OD needs, etc. Such a system could possibly fill one respon* 
dent's needs; that is, to have a list showing which OD specialists 
vT-ould be willing to vo unteer their services to nonprofit organizations 
with limited funds. 

° I wish the ASTD-OD Division would discontinue... 

In general, the respondents suggest they want more out of the OD 
Division rather than discontinuance of anything. Again, pragmatism was 
a common element in the answers. Closely tied with the answers to the 
previous question, the respondents would like to discontinue or at 
least decrease the discussions of theories and increase discussions of 
what methods and programs ha^'^e worked. According to some, the focus in 
the OD Division in the past has been too much towara academicians and 
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atnd not enough toward managerial and training practitioners with limited 
time to develop OD knowledge. 

° In my opinion, the ASTD-OD Division is... 

Most of the respondents who commented on this question feel that the 
ASTD-OD Division is at a standstill or at least moving ahead only very 
slowly. Its value to the average training director is seen as limited 
at the present time. Part of the problem, as seen by some, is that it is 
still in the infancy stage, 

° In OD, I would like to know more about... 

The comments centered around specific techniques and processes — again 
the practical approach rather than the theoretical. When not asking about 
specifics, the respondents were once more interested in what other OD 
specialists are doing. There is a distinct need to know what methods have 
been tried and their results. Failures in OD should also be published so 
that a more systematic analysis of their causes can be undertaken. 

^ Right now, I'd say the ASTD-OD Division should... 

The majority of comments centered around this one thought — get movingi 
Some feel that the Division should conduct an OD study of itself to in- 
crease its effectiveness in serving the membership- Of course, that is 
what the questionnaire was all about! OD efforts should begin with data 
gathering. 



Throughout this paper, the vriters have indicated OD training gaps 
and perceived professional needs of the membership. In attempting to 
meet these deficiencies, one basic fact mus+ be recognizea: a significant 
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portion of the membership is composed ot part-time OD practitioners. 
And, as part-time practitioners, they do not have the time to spend 
keeping abreast of the latest in OD via a myriad of books, readings » 
and periodicals. In this connection, the reader should recall of 
the nine basic periodicals conveying OD news, only three were read 
by more than 50 percent of the respondents. 

One might speculate that many of the OD Division members joined 
the Division hoping '^hat it would be a clearing-house for useful in- ^ 
formation that could be directly applied in their organization or at 
least help them to sort through the literature. Several were dis- 
appointed. 

As indicated by their comments, many felt that too much stress 
was being placed on the theoretical aspects of OD. This may very well 
be true. For in our zeal to establish OD as a viable applied science 
and academic discipline, we may nave lost sight of the needs and orien- 
tations of the majority of our membership out in the business world. 

This is not to say that we should drop theory altogether but in- 
stead to temper it a bit. If the respondents' educational level is at 
all representative of the general membership, we believe that they will 
appreciate that sound theory should always provide a base for OD work 
£,nd discussions. However, a good mixture of the ^^nuts axid bolts" — "how 
to do it" information should also oe collected, packaged, and communi- 
cated to ensure that the theory-based practice has a chance of being 
tried. 

The lack of information about what other practitioners are doing in 
their OD efforts, what they have tried, and what worked or failed is a 



common cry from the membership. The ASTD*s Training and Development 
Journal does not seem to have been adequate in meeting this need to 
date. Perhaps it is too formal and varied in content from issue to 
issue to meet some of these informational needs about OD. Possibly 
frequent informal sharing of our gut feelings about OD efforts under- 
way or completed would, at times, better serve the interests of ASTD-OD 
members. This sharing may come in the form of newsletters, in which 
the membership can speak out, or special information-providing sessions. 

Until now, little has been known of the membership characteristics 
of OD Division members or their orientations toward OD* With this ques- 
tionnaire, OD Division members have provided some input into the ASTD's 
activity planning. However, too much still -remains unknown and too 
little input has been provided. 

The membership of the OD Division needs a way to mak:e more input 
into the National Conference Program and ASTD educational activity plan- 
ning sessions. One approach would be to provide the registrants at the 
National Conference at the time of registration with an opportunity to 
express what OD problem they would like one of the conference sessions 
to deal with. At the 1972 National Conference in Houston, Texas, the 
OD Division worlbed out a micro-university design which was quite respon- 
sive to this need. 

Aside from special conventions, the membership should regularly be 
contacted to gather information concerning their specific training needs. 
A long survey, such as this-one, need only be done periodically. But it 
should be done. 
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Currently, two-way communication between the officers and the 
general membership is very deficient for a society that advocates 
open orgsuiizational systems. Questionnaires such as the one used in 
o\ir survey provide a useful first step toward improving communications. 
We need nov to open up additional channels and take corrective action. 
This is easier said than done in an organization composed of busy people 
who have limited time to volunteer for the accomplishing of complex tasks. 
However, this challenge must be met if the ASTD-OD Division is to perform 
in a way that is relevant and desired by the membership. 

« » « 4( 

A copy of the questionnaire used in this study can be obtained on 
request from: 

Mr. Martin H. Bowerman 

Chapter and Member Relations Director 

American Society for Training and Development 

P.O. Box 5307 

Madison, Wisconsin 53705 
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OD Definitions Provided By The Survey Respondents 



The OD practitioner is involved with interpersonal compe- 
tence, goals, and the system needed to support the goals. 

Doing what is necessary and practical to help your organiza- 
tion grow and make money* 

A planned process of facilitating organizational change, 
including the steps of" diagnosis of current organizational 
health, identification of barriers to organizational^ 
effectiveness, planning and implementing change, and eval- 
uating the effect of change procedures, approaches, or rela- 
tionships • 

"•..is the concern for vitalizing, energizing, actualizing, 



and human resources." (Chris Argyris) 

The application of behavioral science concepts and technique 
in a problem solving format to increase individual and orga- 
nizational effectiveness . 

A planned effort to pemit organizations and their component 
to systematically diagnose current conditions and experiment 
with changes intended to britig about greater individual and 
o r garlic; at ional effectiveness — the organization seen as a 
dynamic open system. 

A process to strengthen organization members* ability to 
identify and make needed changes for improvement on a con- 
tinuing basis. ^ 

A systematic attempt to improve the way in which an organi- 
zation utilizes its human resources. 

An all inclusive method of achieving organizational goals 
in such a way that the organization is rejuvenated rather 
than fatigued by the goal effort. Business logic, physical 
plant and equipment are all sub-sets of the OD approach. 

OD is modifying the organization climate to more fully con- 
sider the feeling side of "man" as we interact to achieve 
organization objectives. 

"A ^systematic , collaborative, problem solving approach to 
the human problems of an organization in response to change. 
(V/illiam^ J. Fillmore) 



activating. 




through technical 
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OD Thrusts Provided in the Survey Questionnaire 
and Added By the Respondents 



Survey Questionnaire 



Building mutual trust and confidence vertically, horizontally, 
and diagonally. 

Promoting orientation to operating by goals and objectives 
(i.e., MBO or the equivalent). 

Injecting objectivity into the system (the organization). 

Promoting optimi;im use of group contributions heretofore under- 
utilized. 

Removing "garbage" (poor communications, misunderstandings) 
from the system. 

Increasing conceptual skills and abilities of individuals. 

Teaching individuals/groups how to learn from their experiences 

Easing intra- and inter-corporate mergers, departmental 
amalgamations . 

Increasing meaning of training for subordinate personnel 
(via top mgt . involvement). 

Reducing tensions, anxieties, barriers to communications at 
lower organizational levels. 

Reducing tensions, anxieties, barriers to commimications at 
middle organizational levels. 

Reducing tensions, ajixieties, barriers to commimications at 
higher organizational levels. 

Reducing tensions, anxieties, barriers to commimications at 
all levels. 

Unleashing heretofore under-utilized creative talents, 
innovative skills . 

Expanding market penetration, variety of products/services 
offered to firm^s customers or agency's clients. 

Increasing level of enthusiasm and job satisfaction among 
all employees in the organization. 



Promoting optimum use of group contributions heretofore 
imder-tuilized. 




Identifying of organization's real problems and bringing for- 
mal and informal organizational efforts to bear in continuously 
confronting and attempting to resolve those group and indi- 
vidual problems. 

Work with Board of Directors to help them work as effectively 
as possible in terms of the future of the business. 

Increasing individual and organizational effectiveness. 

Promoting optimum use of individual and group contributions 
heretofore vinder-utilized - 

Assisting any (all) managers in solving problems through the 
application of behavioral science knowledge (either "task" 
problems or "people" problems) . 

Increasing ability of managers and professionals to perform 
increasing technical skills and decision-making ability. 

Developing a cultxiral norm, goal, or parameter- 
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